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the facts is most impressive. We have here the beginnings of a truly- 
genetic treatment of human culture in its psychological aspects. 
Wundt has traced to their roots in primitive animism some of the 
finest products of our civilization as well as many of the persistent 
superstitions that survive to remind us of their origin. He has 
explained how animism itself arose, and how animistic ideas develop 
into customs and myths, influencing and being influenced by the 
emotional reactions associating and interpreting the elements presented 
by experience in accordance with definite psychological laws. Some, 
perhaps, may find in his treatment a tendency to over-simplification. 
Yet Wundt persistently opposes this tendency, refusing, for instance, 
to recognize only one source of soul-myths and accepting an inde- 
pendent origin of nature-myths. And he nowhere operates with the 
bare psychological abstraction of a ' savage mind. ' His psychological 
principles are such as appear under different conditions in all stages 
of mental evolution. Whether or not he has everywhere taken full 
account of all the facts, is for the expert students of comparative 
mythology to say. Accepting, however, the facts as he states them, 
it is easy to believe that the development took place essentially as he 
describes it. Mythology is not an exact science, and sometime, no 
doubt, when we have more data and psychology is more advanced, 
the work will be done over again and the results will be surer ; but it 
is safe to say that it will require another Wundt to do it and probably 
another generation. 

H. N. Gardiner. 
Smith College. 

Studies in Humanism. By F. C. S. Schiller. London, Macmillan 
& Co.; New York, The Macmillan Co, 1907. — pp. xv, 492. 

The nucleus of this volume consists of papers already published in 
various journals. But so much has been added in the way of new 
papers and extensions of the old ones, that, according to the preface, 
''not more than one third, and that the less constructive part, can be 
said to have been in print before. ' ' The papers all relate in one way 
or another to the subjects of Pragmatism and Humanism. They may, 
however, be conveniently divided into groups according to the as- 
pects of their common subject-matter which they respectively empha- 
size. ( 1) Perhaps the most important group is composed of the papers 
in which Mr. Schiller expounds the epistemological significance of 
Pragmatism and Humanism as methods, this being the aspect of these 
doctrines in which he himself is primarily interested. But he also 
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deals in some of the papers, though much more briefly and tenta- 
tively, with (2) the metaphysical significance of Pragmatism and Hu- 
manism. (3) In another large group, he criticises the opposed doc- 
trines of Intellectualism and Absolutism, partly in a more general 
way, partly in controversy with individual representatives of the 
school which upholds these doctrines, such as Bradley, Joachim, and 
Taylor. (4) In one essay and two dialogues, he attempts to defend 
Protagoras, as the first Humanist, against Plato, the originator of the 
intellectualist errors by which philosophy has ever since been misled. 
And finally (5) we may regard three of the papers as showing how 
Pragmatism may be applied to illuminate such subjects as the nature 
of religious faith, the freedom of the will, and the more technical 
question of the relation of logic to psychology. 

Mr. Schiller's method, he explains, is largely controversial, and he 
can hardly be blamed for adopting what is, as he says, the natural 
method for the exponents of a new doctrine to use in bringing out 
the advantages of their doctrine over the old one. At the same time 
such a method has serious drawbacks ; not the least serious of which 
is, that it leads to an undue exaggeration of the novelty of the new 
doctrine, and a corresponding failure to do justice to the real, and 
perhaps more important, truth contained in the old. I cannot but 
think that this drawback is conspicuously illustrated in a number of 
Mr. Schiller's essays. And I am quite content to appeal against him- 
self to his own pragmatic standard. For surely a pragmatic method, 
if any, should be comprehensive. Pragmatism, at least, should be 
able to appreciate the contention that no doctrine, widely diffused 
and persistently held, is likely to be devoid of a very considerable 
measure of humanistic value and pragmatic truth. Now Mr. Schiller 
holds that the intellectualist doctrine of an absolute truth and an ab- 
solute reality is one which, in various forms, has maintained its sway 
over the philosophical world almost uninterruptedly from the time of 
Plato's criticism of Protagoras to our own day. In all probability, 
therefore, it must respond to a profound intellectual need of our 
nature. Yet we find Mr. Schiller himself saying (p. 275) that if a 
tithe of what he has now and formerly ' ' had to urge against the Abso- 
lute be well founded, Absolutism must be one of the most gratuitously 
absurd philosophies which has ever been entertained." " If so," he 
very properly goes on to ask, "how comes it that men professedly 
. . . pledged to the pursuit of pure unadulterated truth can be found 
by the dozen to adhere to so indefensible a superstition ? " His an- 
swer is, that the motives of the doctrine of Absolutism are derived 
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from the sphere of the feelings rather than from that of reason ; that 
Absolutism is at bottom a religious creed rather than a philosophy. 
And, going on to inquire into the psychological motives that explain 
such a creed, he suggests the following as " the more important and 
reputable." " (1) It is decidedly flattering to one's spiritual pride 
to feel oneself a ' part ' or '■ manifestation ' ... of the Absolute 
Mind. ... (2) There is a strange delight in wide generalization 
merely as such. . . . (3) The thought of an Absolute Unity is cher- 
ished as a guarantee of cosmic stability " (pp. 289-90). Surely, from 
Mr. Schiller's own pragmatic point of view, this is a very superficial 
sort of criticism. I think it is a pity that this essay on "Absolutism 
and Religion," and still more the two preceding ones, were included 
in the volume at all. 

The drawbacks of the controversial method are also illustrated 
in the essays in which individual representatives of Absolutism are 
criticised. I do . not deny that in his criticisms of Mr. Joachim and 
Professor Taylor, Mr. Schiller makes good points. Yet one remains 
very doubtful how far he has felt the pressure of the problems they 
are trying, however imperfectly, to solve. And when it comes to 
Mr. Bradley, one feels that there is so much misunderstanding on both 
sides as to deprive the discussion of all direct value. 

It is unfortunate, I think, for Mr. Schiller's own cause that, as he 
explains in the preface, he has not been able to undertake the com- 
position of a continuous treatise. The positive and independent 
development of a theory is often far more persuasive than the method 
which Mr. Schiller actually adopts. But, apart from this, I believe 
that the necessity for completeness of treatment and for careful quali- 
fication in statement, which the composition of such a treatise 
imposes, would have shown that, — as regards at least the epistemo- 
logical aspect of Pragmatism and Humanism, — his views are far less 
radically opposed to those of the so-called ' intellectualists ' than he 
supposes. For my own part (perhaps because I have not been prej- 
udiced by a previous study of the recent polemical discussions), I have 
failed to discover that the supposed radical opposition has, in the 
sphere of epistemology, any real existence. Mr. Schiller's 'intellec- 
tualist ' seems to me to be quite as mythical as he would doubtless 
affirm Mr. Bradley's pragmatist to be. When I read the general 
definition of Pragmatism at the beginning of the first essay, I thought 
at first that the doctrine certainly had a paradoxical appearance, and 
would need a good deal of defending, if put forward as a general 
method of dealing with all knowledge. For, according to this defi- 
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nition, the doctrine affirms not only that the truth of all assertions is 
to be determined by their consequences, but also that these conse- 
quences must be (i) practical, and (2) good. But when I read on, 
and saw how very widely Mr. Schiller interprets the notions of 
'practical' and 'good,' my difficulty in accepting the doctrine 
disappeared. "All consequences," he says, " are practical sooner or 
later, in the sense of affecting our action. Even where they do not 
immediately alter the course of events, they alter our own nature,, 
and cause its actions to be different, and thus lead to different oper- 
ations on the world" (p. 6). Again, whatever satisfies the interest 
or purpose, which led to the making of an assertion, is good ; what- 
ever thwarts it, is bad. Now, so far as these interpretations go, it is 
obvious, that, without ever leaving what is ordinarily regarded as the 
domain of purely theoretical truth at all, an assertion may be seen to 
have consequences, which are both practical and good, and which 
therefore suffice to bring the assertion under the pragmatic test. For 
all new insight, however theoretical, alters at least our cognitive 
nature, and affects our subsequent cognitive activity ; and the interest 
which is satisfied may also, of course, be a theoretical or scientific 
interest. We must certainly agree, therefore, that the pragmatic 
principle "ought to be regarded as the greatest truism," though it 
may be valuable enough for all that. Mr. Schiller adds (p. 5) that 
Intellectualism has been pleased to take it as the greatest paradox. 
If so, there has surely been much needless misunderstanding. I 
question, however, whether the misunderstanding has been all on the 
Intellectualist's side. Mr. Schiller goes on to urge, in a summary 
but interesting and effective argument, that we cannot ignore the pur- 
posive character of actual knowing, the dependence of all meaning and 
truth on the application of what is asserted. Now of course intellec- 
tualists may not have urged this argument in the same way as Mr. 
Schiller has done, and I fully admit that there is much that is most 
valuable and important in his way of working it out both here and in 
other essays. But surely the general contention, that every truth is 
qualified and affected by its context, is one which is quite as charac- 
teristic of ' intellectualism ' as it can possibly be of pragmatism. Mr. 
Schiller, in fact, himself recognizes this in a later essay. "That con- 
text is of logical importance is," he says, " in a manner recognized " 
(p. 86). "But," headds, " this recognition takes the form of asserting 
that the meaning (and truth) of an assertion depends on the totality 
of knowledge ; and this at once rules out human knowledge. For as 
we cannot know this totality, if meaning depends on this, it is 
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impossible." But the intellectualist who says that meaning depends 
on the totality of knowledge, means of course (and probably says) 
that it ultimately depends on nothing less than this, just as the prag- 
matist might say that meaning ultimately depends on the totality of 
consequences. And equally, of course, the intellectualist will say, that,. 
short of this totality, meaning depends on what is actually known, just 
as for the pragmatist it depends on consequences that have actually 
shown themselves. I cannot see that there is here any such radical 
opposition between the two views of knowledge as Mr. Schiller 
supposes. 

Nor, again, can I see that any one need object to Humanism as Mr. 
Schiller defines it. "It is merely the perception," he says, "that 
the philosophic problem concerns human beings striving to compre- 
hend a world of human experience by the resources of human minds ' ' 
(p. 12). One must certainly agree that "not even Pragmatism could 
be simpler or nearer to an obvious truism of cognitive method. ' ' But 
why, then, should it be supposed that any one really denies such a 
contention ? To emphasize one aspect of knowledge is not necessarily 
to deny another. But Mr. Schiller not merely seems to take for 
granted that Humanism is denied where it is not asserted ; he even 
fails to recognize its presence where it is asserted in a far stronger form 
than he ever commits himself to. Speaking of "the Hegelian theory 
of knowledge and reality," he says that "it has wilfully . . . ab- 
stracted from humanity. Instead of conceiving God as incarnating 
himself in man, it has sought God by disavowing and belittling man" 
(p. 108). If we may suppose that Hegel himself is included in this 
censure, it surely shows a strange misconception on Mr. Schiller's 
part. One has been accustomed to hear Hegel charged with the dia- 
metrically opposite heresies of deifying humanity and conceiving God 
as existing nowhere else than in His human incarnation. And it 
might surely have been remembered that Feuerbach too was a Hegelian. 

If Mr. Schiller had been content to urge that, in spite of a nominal 
admission of the truths insisted on by Pragmatism and Humanism, 
philosophers are too apt to lose sight of these truths, too ready to ab- 
stract from actual human knowledge and talk of thought or knowledge 
as if it were a thing on its own account, one might very well have 
agreed with him. I agree with him, for instance, as will appear later, 
in thinking that the ordinary view of the distinction between logic 
and psychology is quite erroneous and untenable. And in so far as 
the pragmatist or humanist recalls attention to an aspect of knowledge 
in which it must be viewed if it is to be fully understood, and which 
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at the same time is apt to be neglected, he is, of course, doing a good 
work. But he is not therefore entitled to assert that the aspect of 
knowledge in which it is viewed as a process of the individual mind is 
its only or all-inclusive aspect, or to assume that the intellectualist's 
conception of knowledge, as the apprehension of a transcendent or 
super-individual reality, must, so far as it is true at all, simply fall 
within the former view. To defend such a claim, Pragmatism or 
Humanism would have to pass from epistemology to metaphysics. 
Meantime I see no reason why in epistemology the intellectualist 
should not recognize all the positive truth that the pragmatist or 
humanist contends for. If there is a difficulty in uniting the two 
conceptions of knowledge, as on the one hand actively ' made ' by 
the individual mind, and on the other passively received by the same 
from a transcendent reality, the difficulty, such as it is, is one which 
arises from the nature, not of intellectualism, but of knowledge itself. 
When the pragmatist takes up a revolutionary attitude towards all 
previous logic, and insists on the exclusive truth of his own point of 
view, he seems to me to resemble too much the modern evolutionist 
ethics which thinks that everything is turned upside down by the dis- 
covery that man is after all an animal. No doubt ethics may in the 
past have paid too little heed to the biological aspect of human con- 
duct, but this biological aspect is not the only aspect of conduct, nor 
even the most important. I do not mean to suggest that the pragma- 
tist's exaggeration of his own view of knowledge is so gross as the 
evolutionist's exaggeration of the biological view of conduct. And 
yet Mr. Schiller's zeal betrays him at times into exaggeration which 
it would be hard to surpass, as when he undertakes to exhibit Plato's 
"victory over Protagoras as the great clog upon science, his failure to 
give a true account of the function of the Concept and of the nature 
of Truth, as the secret canker vitiating all philosophy, and a return to 
the frankly human view of knowledge advocated by Protagoras as the 
surest guarantee of philosophic progress" (p. 25). Surely, if Plato's 
victory was so lasting and decisive, pragmatism itself would suggest 
that this can hardly be the truth about it. We must go back, we are 
told, "from Plato to Protagoras." At all events, if we did, we 
should speedily have to go forward again to Plato, and to try to re- 
discover the truth of his "conceptual realism," a truth which the 
pragmatist' s "recognition of the functional and instrumental nature 
of the concept ' ' (p. 64) can hardly be taken to supersede. 

Mr. Schiller disclaims for himself any pretension to formulate a 
pragmatic or humanistic metaphysic (p. 16, note). The suggestions 
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which he does offer in several of these papers towards such a meta- 
physic are to be regarded as tentative. And it is perhaps to this very 
fact, that he has not yet fully thought out the metaphysical implications 
of his epistemology, that we may attribute the exaggerated and exclu- 
sive claims which he puts forward for the pragmatic view of knowl- 
edge. For, if he had done so, he could hardly have failed to come 
upon just those metaphysical problems with which he regards intellec- 
tualists as mistakenly and gratuitously puzzling themselves. He does 
indeed approach them, but hardly near enough to realize their true 
proportions. 

Nothing, I think, could more clearly indicate Mr. Schiller's failure 
to grasp the real meaning of the metaphysical problem which his the- 
ory of knowledge, like any other, has to answer, than the persistence 
with which he confuses reality with our knowledge of it. This con- 
fusion, in fact, is perversely esteemed as a virtue of the immanent 
theory of reality and truth. In an intellectualist, with his conception 
of a divine mind for which knowledge and reality are one, this might 
be intelligible. But in a pragmatist it is hard to understand. Real- 
ism seems so obviously the natural counterpart of pragmatism. For 
the pragmatist or humanist is concerned, as he himself assures us, 
only with the actual and finite knowing of the human mind. Now 
surely it is plain that, for actual, finite, growing knowledge, the dis- 
tinction between knowledge and a reality that exists apart from 
knowledge, is quite fundamental. We cannot proceed one step in 
interpreting the growth of knowledge without it. There is no ques- 
tion here of metaphysical chasms or dualisms. It is a question only of 
expressing the simplest facts of the growth of knowledge in intelli- 
gible terms. And surely no such expression of them is possible at 
all, if we are not to distinguish between the reality which already 
exists for us to know and the knowledge of it which we are going to 
acquire. Now Mr. Schiller does talk of a " primary reality. " He 
tells us that we may call this reality "in a sense 'independent,' " if 
that is any comfort to us. "For it is certainly not 'made' by us, 
but ' found.' " " It is the starting-point, and final touchstone, of all 
our theories about reality, which have for their aim its transformation. 
. . . But, as it stands, we find it most unsatisfactory and set to work 
to remake it and unmake it. And it cannot possibly be taken as 
' real fact ' or ' true reality. ' For, as immediately experienced, it is a 
meaningless chaos, merely the raw material of a cosmos, the stuff out 
of which real fact is made. Thus the need of operating on it is the 
real justification of our cognitive procedures" (p. 187). Surely it 
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must be clear to any impartial reader that Mr. Schiller is here speak- 
ing, not of reality as such at all, but of our first (or, at any rate, our 
immediate) experience of reality. I suppose Mr. Schiller himself 
would at once repudiate the notion of ' reality as such,' and say that 
the only reality with which he is concerned is reality as it exists for us, 
— though ' reality as it exists for us ' is only another way of saying 
'our knowledge of reality.' And if one pointed out, that in our 
first or immediate experience of reality, reality is present only in its 
most superficial aspect, he would of course agree, and point to his 
own distinction of ' primary ' from ' true ' reality. Has he not said 
expressly that "initial reality would be sheer potentiality, the mere 
8Xr] of what was destined to develop into true reality " (p. 433), and 
that " truth and reality in the fullest sense are not fixed foundations, 
but ends to be achieved " (p. 432) ? If Mr. Schiller cannot see that 
reality is not " an end to be achieved " in the sense in which knowl- 
edge <y reality is so, further discussion would be wasted. What one 
may, perhaps, more profitably remark is, that, until he does see this, 
his own criticism of Intellectualism and Absolutism is condemned to 
be a perpetual petitio principii, I daresay he would at once retort the 
charge. But, if so, the retort would, in my opinion, be rather inef- 
fective for this reason, that, whereas the intellectualist or absolutist 
can, as I think, embrace all that is positive in Mr. Schiller's episte- 
mology, Mr. Schiller, on the other hand, seems unable to find any 
philosophical truth worth mentioning in his opponent's metaphysics. 
The essays which I classified as applications of Pragmatism are of 
different degrees of merit. That on " Faith, Reason, and Religion " 
seems to me to possess very little. Mr. Schiller does not resist the 
temptation which seems to beset philosophers of all schools to dogma- 
tize in the most a priori and irresponsible fashion on matters of relig- 
ion. His particular temptation is to interpret religious faith on the 
analogy of the pragmatic theory of scientific postulates. He allows 
certainly that there is a marked difference between the cases of science 
and religion, but how much the difference means to him may be judged 
from the fact that he takes it upon himself to inform theologians that 
they "might often with advantage take lessons from the scientists in 
the proper use of faith " (p. 366). 

The essay on " Freedom " is of very different quality. It presents 
the case for Indeterminism with much breadth and ability, and contains 
the most ingenious attempt I know to reconcile the reality of (inde- 
terministic) free choice with the scientific assumption of mental de- 
termination. Mr. Schiller points out that in a case of free choice 
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both alternatives must appeal to the agent ; both, therefore, will seem 
to spring from his character. Consequently "whichever of the alter- 
natives is chosen, it will appear to be rationally connected with the 
antecedent circumstances " (p. 404). And, once the choice has been 
made, it will seem accordingly to have all the necessity that science 
requires. " After the event the determinist is in the position to argue 
' heads I win, tails you lose ' ; whatever the issue, he can claim it as a 
confirmation of his view." Ingenious as this argument is, it may, 
I think, be seen clearly enough to be fallacious. Mr. Schiller neg- 
lects to observe the fact that the alternatives are modified by deliber- 
ation. Apart from any theory of scientific determinism, it seems 
evident that, if the agent has not yet decided which alternative to 
adopt, he will turn both alternatives over in his mind, and it is only 
when one of them begins to seem definitely more desirable than the 
other that he will decide ; until then (or so long as his patience holds 
out) he will continue to deliberate. Hence the appearance of an 
equal eligibility in both alternatives becomes illusory, when such equal- 
ity is attributed to the moment of choice. If it persisted there, freedom 
would be reduced to arbitrariness. 

The paper which has interested me personally more than any other 
is that in which Mr. Schiller discusses the relations of Logic and Psy- 
chology, and protests against that artificial and utterly indefensible 
distinction between their respective provinces which still maintains its 
place in our text-books. With this protest I entirely agree, and my 
only complaint would be that Mr. Schiller does not carry his own truer 
view to its logical completion. He quotes from recent writers such 
typical utterances as these. " The Psychologist . . . knows nothing 
of the truth or falsity of judgments." "That certain of the mental 
processes which it studies have the further character of being true 
or false, is, for psychology, an accident." Mr. Schiller rightly char- 
acterizes as monstrous this assumption that psychology is wilfully to 
blind itself to the most obvious and essential feature of its subject- 
matter. And, in point of fact, whatever psychologists may say in the 
introductions to their Text -books, no one of them does, or could, deal 
with cognition on any such terms. There are not two kinds of thinking, 
one for the psychologist to discuss, and another for the logician. What 
sort of explanation, therefore, the psychologist could be supposed to 
give of the process of knowledge, if he deliberately left out the dis- 
tinction between truth and error, one is at a loss to conjecture. As 
soon as we recognize the obvious fact that it is one and the same 
process of thinking with which both logic and psychology deal, the 
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notion of any distinction of principle between these two sciences, — 
so far at any rate as thinking, and pure psychology, are concerned, — 
must be abandoned. For this reason I hardly like the limitation which 
Mr. Schiller himself would impose upon Psychology. " Having a 
merely descriptive purpose, ' ' he says, Psychology " is content to record 
all values merely as made, and as facts" (p. 76). I do not see how 
psychology can be content to record values merely as facts, if it is to 
describe, e. g., a process of moral development ; for this essentially de- 
pends upon a progressive appreciation of values, an appreciation which 
can be truly described only by one who takes the point of view of value, 
and shows how the values in question are related to each other as such 
for the agent. It seems to me that the distinction between Logic and 
Psychology, — so far, at any rate, as thinking is concerned, — is 
merely one of convenience. Logic deals more with the systematic 
thinking of science, Psychology more with the simpler processes of 
ordinary thought. From this point of view the abstraction which 
Logic makes from the personality of the knower becomes at once ex- 
plicable and harmless : it is the kind of abstraction which Pragmatism 
itself would dictate. 

Henry Barker. 
University of Edinburgh. 

Structure and Growth of the Mind. By W. Mitchell. London, 
Macmillan & Co., 1907. — pp. xxxv, 512. 

This work, arranged in lecture-form, and modestly described by the 
author as a text-book for the university student, is undoubtedly one of 
the most important philosophical publications of recent years. With 
originality of conception, and with a surprisingly complete knowledge 
of the relevant literature (in physiology and biology as well as in 
philosophy proper), Mr. Mitchell treats in a most illuminating manner 
the problems which lie on the border line between psychology and 
metaphysics. The book is equally remarkable for the wealth of its 
detail, and for the thoroughness of its development of general 
principles. There is a ripe maturity of thought, and a firm grasp 
upon the essentials of the subject. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Mitchell has adopted a form of exposition which 
is likely to prevent his work receiving the attention which it deserves. 
Had the book been condensed to half its present size, and written as 
an independent contribution to current literature, it would have 
gained both in effectiveness and in value. Mr. Mitchell never fails to 
illumine any topic with which he may deal, but the constant digres- 



